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ITS SPRING! 
AL MERIT AWARD TIME! 


Gen? Us A posteard—right now—asking 

for a home safety merit award applica- 
tion form. Address it to the Home Safety 
Division, National Safety Council. 


The Home Safety Conference of the Na- 
tional Safety Council is conducting its fifth 
annual program this year for Awards for 
Merit in home safety. 


For those of you to whom this program 
is new— 


It’s noncompetitive. Each application is 
considered on its own merits. 


Any group which has conducted a pro- 
ram on HOME SAFETY may enter an 
eo: form. (If your community has 
P'sfety council, consult with them as to 


whether you should send in a separate ap- 
plication form.) 

The application forms cover the period 
from July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954. All 
application forms must be in the National 
Safety Council office by August 1, 1954. 
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Industries are expected to include a rea- 
sonably generous sprinkling of home safety 
in their off-the-job program, in order to 
merit an award. 


Safety councils are expected to conduct 
year-round, community-wide home safety 
programs to achieve an Award for Merit. 


Other groups’ programs are considered 
in the light of the nature of the organiza- 
tion submitting a form. 

A committee of the Home Safety Confer- 
ence of the National Safety Council judges 
the entries. 

As much illustrative material as possible 
should accompany a report. If requested, 
this material will be returned. 

Start collecting clippings, pictures, bulle- 
tins, programs, samples of leaflets which you 
have published or distributed. Have them 
ready to send along with your entry. Elab- 
orate entries are not necessary, but com- 
pleteness of substantiating material helps 
the judging committee. 











AWARD WINNING PROGRAM IN CAMBRIDGE 


By Edward O'Rourke, M.D. 


[> THE FALL OF 1951, the W. K. Kellogg 

Foundation awarded a five-year grant to 
the Cambridge Health Department, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for the development of a pre- 
ventive program geared for home safety. To 
carry out this program, additional person- 
nel, including two public health nurses, a 
health educator, a sanitarian, and a clerk 
statistician, were hired to work under the 
direction of the commissioner. 

The group set to work and conducted a 
sample survey of approximately 1,000 homes. 
It was found that over 50 per cent of all 
home accidents occurring in Cambridge 
happen to children under 14 years of age 
almost one-third of these happen to chil- 
dren under five years of age; and their rate 
of injury is three times more than that of 
any other age group in Cambridge. 
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Where accidents happen to infants under 
two years of age, more than 80 per cent 
have an adult in attendance at the time of 
the accident. The opposite is true with chil- 
dren between two and 14 years old; 60 per 
cent of all accidents to these children hap- 
pen when no adult is around. These acci- 
dents are quite often due to momentary 
lack of supervision. 

Most of the accidents to children over 
five occurred during rough play among 
several children, and many of the injuries 
among boys were lacerations due to sharp 
objects such as jack-knives, glass and nails. 
These accidents usually occurred in clut- 
tered yards. The girls were more often 
hurt playing indoors (in kitchen, living 
room and on the stairs), by falling and by 
touching hot objects. 


Most of the accidents involving younger 
men occurred while they were performing 
household tasks such as cooking and wash- 
ing dishes. 

Next to children, housewives have the 
most accidents. Most of them happen in the 


At the time this article was written, Dr. O'Rourke 
was Commissioner, Cambridge Health Department. 
He has since left Cambridge to go to Salzburg, 
Austria, in the employ of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 
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kitchen. Wet or polished linoleum can 
catch the unsuspecting person off guard. 
Improper lighting of stoves can sometimes 


cause flashback fires; burned arms and 
faces are the unfortunate result. 

The survey disclosed the yard and bed- 
room as the second and third most impor- 
tant places where accidents happen. Many 
yard accidents oceur in the spring and sum- 
mer as would be expected. 


Falis and burns predominate in all the 
age groups. 

Before these studies it would have been 
assumed that more accidents occurred in 
poorer, older sections of the city. That the 
housing projects, newer than the majority of 
Cambridge homes, had the highest accident 
rates in the city was a surprise to many. 

These epidemiologic studies will be usy 
to try to lower home accidents in Car 
bridge. We have a baseline and some idea 
of causality from which to proceed. 

In the government housing projects which 
are spread throughout the city as well as 
nursing homes and homes for the aged, 
adequate light and good repair of hallways 
and stairs is particularly important as well 
as an educational program aimed at super- 
vision of the very young and old. 

To combat the problem of structural 
hazards, the Cambridge home hygiene com- 
mittee met monthly last year and revised 
the out-dated housing regulations of the 
health department. This committee’s mem- 
bership includes the police chief, fire chief, 
director of the planning board, health com- 
missioner, and directors of the building, 
welfare and engineering departments as well 
as the housing authority. 

In the new Code, provisions have 
made for safety regulations where tha, 
late to the authority of the health depart- 
ment in accident prevention. Each city de- 
partment is now sharing in making homes 
safer places in which to live. 

The Code was then presented to a large 
Cambridge audience attending a forum on 
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neighborhood improvement. Several repre- 
sentatives from that audience met with the 
committee to further discuss the problem 
from the land owner’s point of view. 
Defective equipment, particularly gas 
stoves and refrigerators and portable heat- 
ing equipment have been discovered to be 
the causes of many of the fatal and near 


‘atal accidents in Cambridge during the 
inter. This suggests education and a con- 


trol program by means of building and fire 
department regulations in addition to those 
of the health department. 

The fire department experimented with a 
phase of home safety education in several 
Cambridge public schools at the sixth grade 
level. The members conducted half-hour 
classroom discussions on home fire safety 
and encouraged the children to check their 
homes for hazardous conditions. Student 
marshals were appointed in each room to be 
in charge of this home inspection program. 

The accident rate among children has be- 
come higher than the morbidity for any 
other disease. For this reason members of 
the county medical association and pedia- 
tricians in the area are interested in the 
development of a preventive program. Like- 
wise, insurance companies are looking to 
the program as a possible step toward re- 
lucing the high accident rate in this area. 

Through the cooperative efforts of other 
agencies in Cambridge, the health depart- 
ment has conducted an expanded home 
safety education program in the past year. 
All schools cooperated by distributing safety 
checklists to nearly 20,000 children. The 





parochial schools participated in a two-day 
health and safety institute held in the spring 
of 1953. 

The City Hospital arranged for the in- 
clusion of home safety education in their 
clinics and various other appropriate places 
in the hospital. Other special materials are 
being developed for use in these clinics and 
well-child conferences conducted by the 
health department throughout the city. At 
the outset, the emphasis of these materials 
will be on child safety. 

Nurses making their follow-up visits on 
hospital-reported home accidents stress 
safety education. The local chronic disease 
hospital held a one-day session on home 
accident prevention for its attendant nurses. 

4 plan for community-wide safety educa- 
tion in Cambridge is in preparation. Health 
officers and agents from eastern Massachu- 
setts communities surrounding Boston have 
held several meetings to discuss possibilities 
for a coordinated metropolitan-wide acci- 
dent prevention program. Combined efforts 
of the nearly 40 communities would nat- 
urally be more valuable and effective than 
the individual efforts of a few, confined to 
the boundaries of their own communities. 
The plans at present call for a broad pro- 
gram of publicity and education, to be 
channeled through the radio and television 
stations, as well as the Boston newspapers. 

Future epidemiologic study will be aimed 
not only at evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the control program but in as far as possi- 
ble toward the solution of some of the in- 
teresting questions raised by these studies. 





First luncheon meeting of Cambridge Metropolitan Accident Program. Twenty-four 
cooperating communities planning area-wide education and publicity campaign. 
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HE WOMEN’S biviSION of the Louisville 

Safety Council, Louisville, Kentucky, 
was organized to promote all phases of 
safety in the home, school, and community. 
Our membership includes representatives 
from 97 women’s organizations such as 
women’s clubs, P.T.A., homemakers, civics 
groups, labor union auxiliaries, and frater- 
nal organizations. 

The 219 members of our women’s divi- 
sion meet each month and all the members 
take the safety message back to their respec- 
tive groups. In this manner we reach over 
60,000 homemakers. 

For the October meeting our guest speak- 
er, Miss Alice C. Mills, National Safety 
Council, spoke to us on “A Heated Subject 
—Fire Prevention.” A member of the 
Louisville Fire Prevention Bureau outlined 
plans for Fire Prevention Week. Members 
of our division served as the home com- 
mittee of our Louisville Fire Prevention 
Council. At this meeting we began the dis- 
tribution of 15,000 home safety checklists, 
“Are You Safety Conscious?” Each safety 
chairman in our division distributed the 
checklists in her own organization. The home- 
makers who had perfect scores on these 
checklists were given recognition on a 
radio program by Mrs. Sally Rankin, di- 
rector of the home division. 

At our November program, Judge Michael 
Hellman of the Louisville Traffic Court 
told about Louisville’s Youth Court Sessions 
where teen-age offenders and their parents 
talk over the problem and try to learn the 
answers. Judge Hellman stressed the need 
for home training on safe driving habits 
and urged parents to set a good example. 

In January we presented a panel discus- 
sion on “Safety of the Child Under 14.” 
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And at our February meeting Dr. Lad R. 
Mezera of the Kentucky State Board of 
Health spoke on “Safety of the Total Child.” 
He pointed out that accidents kill more 
children than all communicable diseases put 
together and that we have no serum to in- 
noculate our children against accidents. In 
accident prevention the parents themselves 
must take the responsibility. 


ing Miss Lura Jim Alkire, Manager of the 
Consumers Institute, General Electric Com- 
pany, spoke on “Designed Safety in Moder 
Kitchens and Laundries.” She advised us to 
choose appliances for safety and to arrange 
them so as to decrease fatigue, which is the 
contributing factor in so many home acci- 
dents. She used scale models to emphasize 

her points for safety. 


the Kentucky State-Wide Safety Conference 
was held on April 22-23. The women’s di- 
vision planned the program which included 
an electrical demonstration on home appli- 
ances and equipment. Pupils of a fourth 
grade class presented a class safety lesson, 
and a model school patrol meeting with in- 
struction was conducted by patrol members 
of another school. Mr. Thomas Fansler of 
the home division, National Safety Coun- 
cil, spoke on “Targets for Home Safety” at 
a luncheon meeting. The next day’s pro- 
gram included a forum and exhibits. 


supplied speakers, films and safety @QSF 
ture to our member groups upon request. 


was the most outstanding feature, and we 
are looking forward to a new year of safety 
activities which will surpass any program of 
previous years. 





LOUISVILLE’S 


Home Safety Program 


By Mrs. H. M. Zimmerman ” 


Chairman, Women's Division 
Louisville Safety Council 


In March for our “Spring Cleaning” meet- 


The first “Women’s Activities” section of 





During the year the women’s divigi 


The cooperative effort in our program 
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POWER LAWN 


OWER HAZARDS 


By Gordon T. O'Neill 


| HERE ARE SEVERAL thoughts we have that 

are well worth considering in the use of 
power lawn mowers. The power lawn mowers 
may generally be placed into two cate- 
gories: rotary type and reel type. These 
mowers may be powered by either a gaso- 
line engine or an electric motor. 

The cutter bar on the rotary type mower 
generally operates at 2,500 to 3,500 revolu- 
tions per minute, as it depends on the 
mulching action of the cutter bar to trim 
the grass, rather than on a sharp cutting 
edge. A clearance of the guard and housing 






Reel Type 
Mower 








Rotary Type 
Mower 


from the ground, sufficient to allow the 

mower to operate, also allows the possibility 

@.-: and other material being picked 

ip’ and thrown out at a high velocity. This 

type mower, while capable of cutting high 

weeds and grass, should be restricted to use 

in clean areas where there is no debris that 
may be picked up and cast out. 

The reel type power mower, which oper- 

ates at substantially lower revolutions per 
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Senior Engineer 
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minute, would not cast stones or other 
foreign materials with as great a velocity. 
Also, it would tend to throw such material 
back against any housing or catcher that 
may be on the back of the mower. 

When making adjustments or doing other 
repair work on a gasoline engine powered 
mower, one should always deactivate the 
engine by disconnecting the ignition wire. 
If the engine is not deactivated, there is a 
possibility that it could start if the engine 
is hot and one happens to spin a reel or 
cutter bar when making an adjustment. 

When the mower is powered by an elec- 
tric motor, the first requisite for safety is a 
third, or ground wire. To reduce the electric 
shock hazard by removing the flow of cur- 
rent if a defect develops, it is important 
that a separate low resistance ground wire 
be provided, attached to the framework of 
the equipment connected to a good ground. 
Then, in case of a short, the fuse or circuit 
breaker will open the circuit and indicate 
trouble. 

Naturally, use of the machine on wet or 
damp ground would not be advisable. Also, 
care should be taken to be sure that it is 
not stored or left to stand in wet locations. 
The use of a ground wire and care to avoid 
use or storage under damp or wet condi- 


(Continued on page 6.) 





We have had several inquiries re- 
cently regarding the hazards of the 
power type lawn mowers; however, 
we do not as yet have enough experi- 
ence or information to draw any defi- 
nite conclusions. We would appreciate 
receiving any and all information con- 
cerning operation of this type mower, 
and any accidents resulting from its 
use, along with preventive measures. 

















LEGISLATION 


On Hammable Fabries 
On Refrigerators 
On Fireworks 


Aneanine will be held April 22 in Wash- 

ington, D. C., on the tentative rules and 
regulations developed by the Federal Trade 
Commission for enforcement of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act. The textile trade can 
present suggested amendments and dele- 
tions at that time. 

The Act, to go into effect July 1, pertains 
to clothing and fabrics intended for cloth- 
ing use and is Public Law 88 of the 83rd 
Congress, Chapter 164, Ist session. It is 
intended to prohibit the introduction or 
movement in interstate commerce of articles 
of wearing apparel and fabrics so highly 
flammable as to be dangerous when worn 
by individuals, and for other purposes. 

Highly flammable fabrics are distinguished 
from others which are normally flammable 
by means of a testing method developed 
largely by the industry itself. This method 
is deseribed in Commercial Standard 191-53, 
“Flammability of Clothing Textiles.” 

Fabrics which fail to meet the require- 
ments of the Act, if intended for clothing 
use, must be made “safe” by constructional 
changes or fire retardant treatment. The 
only alternative is to withdraw these fabrics 
from the market. 

According to the National Cotton Council 
of America, these types of fabrics may be 
considered highly flammable under the terms 
of the Act: some very sheer fabrics and 
certain fine nets, whether made of cellulosic 
fiber or one of the noncellulosic synthetics; 
brushed or napped fabrics, usually cellu- 
losic, but also including noncellulosic syn- 
thetics, where the nap is long or irregular 
(A light or loose construction of the base 
fabric increases the flammability of these 
fabrics.) ; pile fabries, particularly of cellu- 
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losic fibers, but also of noncellulosic syn- 
thetics (A long or irregular pile may be 
dangerous.); tufted fabrics (chenilles) 
where the tufting is long, loose or irregular 
(Flammability is increased by a loose or 
sleazy base fabric.) ; borderline fabrics after 
the application of certain finishes. 

For further information on this Act you 


can obtain from the Editor, Textile uo 


tries, 806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5 
Georgia, free upon request so long as the 
supply lasts a reprint entitled, “The Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act.” Inquiries concerning 
the applicability and enforcement of the 
Act should be directed to George S. Buck, 
r., technical director, National Cotton 
Council of America, Marsh Building, 1832 
M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Refrigerators 


Two bills, S. 2891 (Sparkman) and H.R. 
7920 (Roberts) make it unlawful to send or 
deliver in interstate commerce any house- 
hold refrigerator unless its door is equipped 
with a latch which enables it to be opened 
from the inside. Two other bills, S. 2876 
(Mansfield) and H.R. 8170 (Patterson), are 
more specific in their application of the re- 


quirement of a similar latch for any “re 
frigerator, icebox, ice chest, or deep freezer, 


of a capacity of one and one-half cubic feet.” 


Fireworks 


H.R. 116 (Church) which would prohibit 
transportation of fireworks into any state in 
which the sale or use of such fireworks fs 
prohibited, has been passed by the House 
of Representatives and approved by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. However, upon 
request of the Senate Committee, the bill 
has been withdrawn from Senate considera- 
tion and recommitted to the Committee. 


Power Lawn Mower Hazards 


(Continued from page 5.) 


tions also applies to other electric La 
such as: hedge clippers, saws, drills, ete. 


Other general considerations on this sub- 
ject include the installation of guards or 
covers on moving parts, such as gears, chain 
drives, ete., and being sure that children or 
inexperienced people do not have the op- 
portunity to tamper with the equipment. 
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SUMMERTIME SAFETY 
Suggested Program for July and August 


]ACATION AND summertime safety are 

broad enough subjects to provide plenty 
of program plans for both July and August. 
Stress safety in two fields particularly. First, 
in the summer children take over the neigh- 
borhood so see that the neighborhood is 
safe enough to play in. You might touch 
on each of the following subjects: swim- 
ming, bicycling, picnicking, hiking, driving, 
etc. Emphasize avoiding such things as heat 
exhaustion, sun stroke, sun burn, snake bites, 
cuts, falls, and poisonous plants. Secondly, 
for a special emphasis on vacation safety 
stress subjects such as safety in boating, 
fishing, camping, opening and closing a 
summer home, and so forth. 

The National Safety Council has safety 
education data sheets on most of these sub- 
jects which give good background informa- 
tion. Also from the National Safety Council 
you can obtain posters on heat exhaustion, 
uf stroke, sun burn, poisonous plants, ar- 
tificial respiration, ete. These can be dis- 
played on park bulletin boards, in club 
houses, downtown store windows, in offices 
and industrial plants, and at meetings. 

If there are hazardous play areas in or 
near your town perhaps you could organize 
a campaign to locate and point them out 
through newspaper publicity. A local parent 


association or youth group might be re- 
cruited to help your committee eliminate 
some of the more hazardous areas. 


In connection with this program you could 
plan a summer-long radio campaign to pub- 
licize safe play areas and planned recrea- 
tion programs. These news programs could 
be punctuated from time to time by a talk 
on a specific phase of summertime safety 
given by a Red Cross representative, a local 
doctor, a park recreational director, or a 
youth group leader. 


Arrange meetings for mothers clubs, 
PTA’s, men’s clubs, and youth groups such 
as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, camping groups 
or hiking clubs. Perhaps -a youth leader or 
camp instructor or a group of boys and 
girls could give a demonstration of the safe 
use of camping and sporting equipment. 
Or a traffic policeman could give a list of 
summer and vacation driving tips. 


A very effective campaign could be car- 
ried out through safety reminders on bulle- 
tin boards, in store windows, on cars, buses, 
and bicycles, in club houses, printed on 
paper cups, plates, and napkins, on pop 
bottle containers and milk bottle caps, and 
so forth. Many organizations will cooperate 
to spread safety through the community. 








Abandoned Refrigerators Campaign 


HE National Electrical Manufacturers Association is sponsoring a nation- 

wide campaign on abandoned refrigerators. The intensive drive will be 
made during the week of June 6 to 12. Various agencies in the community 
are being enlisted in the drive to render abandoned refrigerators harmless 
and to provide materials through the schools for teaching children to avoid 
abandoned refrigerators as play spaces and to report to their parents, the 
school authorities, or the police department old refrigerators that they find. 
A special safety education data sheet (No. 62—“Hazards of Discarded 
Iceboxes and Refrigerators”) has been prepared by the National Safety 
Council and will be distributed free while the supply lasts. Mail requests 
to School and College Division, National Safety Council. 
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1954 CONGRESS NEWS 


LANS ARE already underway for the 42nd 

National Safety Congress which will be 
held this year from October 18 to 22 in 
Chicago. There will be division meetings 
for Home Safety Service Members Tuesday 
morning, October 19; the Home Safety Con- 
ference will hold its annual meeting Tues- 
day afternoon. 


If you are interested in participating in 
the planning of program and in making de- 
cisions important to the home safety field, 
you are urged to plan to attend these meet- 
ings. On Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings, October 20 and 21, there will be ses- 
sions on home safety. 


CONFERENCES 


HE AMERICAN HOME Economics Associa- 

tion plans to hold its annual meeting in 
San Francisco from July 5 to 9. On July 5 
the home safety committee of the AHEA 
will meet with the state association safety 
chairmen to discuss home safety program 
plans. Rosemary Schaefer, home economist 
for the farm safety division of the National 
Safety Council, will act as chairman for this 
evening meeting. 

Maryland’s annual Governor’s  Safety- 
Health Conference and Exhibit will be held 
in Baltimore on May 6 and 7. Dr. George 
Wheatley will be the principal speaker at 
the Conference. The theme of the meeting 
is “Child Safety in the Home” and will 
include in addition to Dr. Wheatley’s ad- 
dress, a case study and discussion. Repre- 


sentatives of parents groups and other com- 
munity organizations have been invited to 
attend. The conference and exhibit is open 
to the general public. 


BABY CAR-CRIB 


HE MANUFACTURER of the baby car cribh 

pictured above states that this is a saf 
crib for use in the home and outdoors as 
well as in the car. According to the manu- 
facturer the high sides, which fold up and 
down, protect the baby against tumbling 
and shield him from car drafts. It is also 
pointed out that the crib will grow with 
the child because by folding the sides down 
you can convert the crib into a play area 
for several children to play with their toys. 
The crib folds compactly for easy carrying 
or storage and will fit all standard cars. 
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